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In 1783 the tyranny of Debi Singh, who was at once Farmers Security and Dewaii of Rungpore, led to an insurrection of the peasantry. An investigation was held by Mr. Paterson of the Civil Service, and his report furnished Burke with some of the most terrible passages of his opening speech. I have, however, never seen the report and am not aware if it is still in existence. Paterson, it is said, was afterwards alarmed at the use Burke made of his report and disclaimed any intention of reflecting on Hastings. It seems probable, indeed, that Hastings was only remotely connected with the affair and that the real culprits were Debi Singh and the Committee of Revenue. Hastings, however, was so far to blame that he well knew the character of Debi Singh and yet allowed him so much power. When his conduct was brought to light, and Goodlad, the Collector, was charged with connivance or neglect, Hastings said that he entirely acquitted him, and that he so well knew the character and abilities of Rajah Debi Singh, that he could easily conceive that it was in his power both to commit the enormities laid to his charge and to conceal them from Mr. Goodlad. It appears from Mr. Glazier's book which also contains some interesting documents relating to the insurrection, that Debi Singh got off scot-free, but that his sublessee had a year's imprisonment. This was in 1789 and in the time of Lord Cornwallis.
In the beginning of 1784 Mrs. Hastings went home to England, to the bitter grief of her husband. He provided her with a companion for the voyage in the person of a Mrs. Motte but perhaps she had a better object of interest in Shore's cousin, poor Cleveland of Bhaugalpore, who also went home in the Atlas, and who died at sea. Hastings accompanied his wife down the river, and perhaps some way further, and she has preserved a letter in which he describes the pangs of the separation "I lost you yesterday morning;'* he writes, **I followed your ship with my eyes till I could ixo longer see it and passed a most wretched day with' a heart swoln with affliction and a heart aching with- pain. I have, been three days in making this place (Culpee) when I met my budgerow and on it I suffer renewal of my sorrow. The instant sight of the cabin and every object in it and beyond it brought my dear Marian to my imagination, with the daily reflection that she was then more than 200 miles removed from me and still receding to a distance which seems, in my estimation, infinite and irretrievable." This letter was dated Culpee, Sunday evening (llth January 1784), and was sent by a Mrs. Sands in Hopes that her ship might reach the Cape before Mrs, Hastings left it Hastings returned to Euglan d in compa'ny with his friends Shore and Ander-